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In connection with this topic I may remark that
I think that Lord Gifford did wisely in prescribing
that his Lecturers should be changed from time to
time, so that minds of very different casts might
be brought to bear on the great subject which so
much occupied his thoughts in the closing years
of his life. And this thought affords me some
consolation for the deficiencies of which I am
keenly sensible in attempting to handle so wide
and difficult a subject as that which he pre-
scribed ; a subject too lying out of the direction of
my ordinary studies.

In the study of physical science, we have con-
stantly presented to our minds the uniformity and
universality of the laws which regulate the action
of inorganic matter, and of the agencies (such as
light, heat, electricity, etc.) by which it is affected.
These laws are inexorable, and if we attempt to
act in opposition to them we come to grief. When
from the study of inorganic nature we pass on to
biology, when we study the growth, the nutrition,
the conditions of thriving or decay, or of living
things, be they plants or animals, we are not able
to trace with the same definiteness and precision
the relation between cause and effect. Yet we
have abundant evidence of the existence of stated
laws, though their operation is modified by so